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TO OUR READERS. 


Some of our Patrons forget the real object of our Magazine. It is te 
keep up a Record of the various movements throughout the world on the 
subject of Prison Reform. We could fill every page of our work with 
original articles, but then we should be obliged to abandon our main 
design; which is to preserve a true view of the various topics connected 
with our main subject. Particularly has that been the case in regard to 
the thrilling scenes connected with the trial and execution of Prof. Web- 
ster. Our present number contains the Statistics of the Petitions; an 
article which has cost many days’ labor, but which must be of great value 
as a matter of reference hereafter. 

We kindly invite persons of every sect and party to unite with us in the 
truly benevolent work of reforming the guilty ; a work that has nothing of 
a sectarian character. Even those who may differ from us will have an 
opportunity to give their reasons in our columns. 

We ask those who have any documents relating to Prison Reforms to 
please forward them. Also, those who may have any designs suitable for 


engravings, will confer a great favor by sending them to our office of 
publication. 
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ARTICLE I. 
PETITIONS IN THE WEBSTER CASE. 


ALL who have felt any interest in this case must have wished to 
know the extent of that interest. Few persons, unless they had 
access, as we have had, to all the documents, are aware of the 
feeling that was expressed out of this State. Petitions and letters 
were sent in from half the States of the Union; from Cape Cod 
even to California. We have spent many days in collecting the 
whole in a convenient form for future reference. The reader must 
remember that most of the petitions were written before the Con- 
fession, which was read before the Governor and Council, Tues- 
day, July 2, by Rev. Dr. Putnam. 

We believe this is the only instance where other States have 
joined in a petition to a single State for the commutation of a sen- 
tence for any crime whatever. 

In addition to the Petitions, we have given a list of the letters 
from individuals, with the substance of each. ‘To us the fact is a 
pleasant one ; to see so large a number enlisted in a single case, 
and asking for merey. ‘Those who have maintained the other 
side, have not dared, except in a few instances, to put their thoughts 
upon the written page. This fact speaks volumes. 

The Family. A Petition from the Wife and Daughters, April 27th, 
signed, Harriet F. Webster, Marianne W. Webster, Catharine P. Webster, 
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100 Petitions in the Webster Case. 


Harriet W. Webster, Jane Webster. Prof. Webster. Petition for Par- 
don, and Declaration of Innocence, April 24, 1850. For Commutation, 
1850. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Wm. F. Brooks, and 25 others. 
C. B. Losell, and 250 others. 


NEW YORK. 

City and Brooklyn, Maurice White, President protem of Delaware Hud- 
son Canal Co., N. Y., 9 Wall St. and 19,657 others. 

City of New York, April, Andrew V. Roe, and 139 others; Jas. Currie, 
and 68 others. Wm. A. Lord, and 984 others. 

Hampstead, Elihu Moore, and 12 others, 

Monroe, Orange Co., April, 1850, John Jenkins, and 30 others. Michael 
Hoey, and 60 others. 

Oswego, Tioga Co., Frederick Nye, and 13 others, for the full liberty of 
the prisoner. 

Pawling, Dutchess Co., Duncan Campbell, and 78 others. 

Professors Medical Department of the University of New York, Martyr 
Paine, M. D., and 4 others. 

Queen’s County, Elisha Moore, and 11 others. 

Root, Montgomery Co., July 11, 1850, William P. Sargent, and 20 others. 

Rome, Onedia Co., April 19, 1850. Objection: Evidence insufficient, and 
regard should be had for the family. April 18, J. M. Elwood, and 84 others, 
for an unconditional pardon. 

Sag Harbor, Miss Fanny Hunt, and 62 others. All females. 

Syracuse, April 4, 1850, Wm. B. Linch and 192 others. 

Western New York, Andrew J, Underhill, and 53 others. 

Franklin Co., Albert Briggs, and 296 others. J. R. Flanders, and 186 
others, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bosion, Wendell Phillips, and 20 others; Wm. H. Jameson, and 6 others, 

Barre, July 7, 1850, Edward Avery, and 68 others. 

Beverly, July 7, 1850, Robert Rantoul, and 14 others. 

Bolton, July 14, 1850, W. H. Bigelow, and 20 others. 

Blackstone, Dan Hill, and 190 others. 

Cambridge, Sidney Willard, and 36 others. 

Chicopee, July 7, 1850, Rev. Wm. R. G. Mellen, and 82 others, 

Charlton, July 10, 1850, Aurin Bugbee, and 49 others. 

Danvers, July 4, 1850, John W. Proctor, and 14 others. 

Dorchester, Nahum Capen, and 18 others. 

Framingham, July 7, 1850, J. 8S. Wheeler, and 2 others, 

Fall River, July 7, 1850, H. N. Gunn, and 66 others; John Westall, and 
8 others. 

Fitchburg, Charles F, Wade, and 36 others, 

Hyannis, July 7, 1850, John Carter, and 21 others. 
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Lowell, A. G. Campbell, and 40 others ; Wm. H. Cooper, and 24 others ; 
Royal Southwick, and 60 others. 

Melrose, July 15, 1850, Caleb Howard, and 41 others. 

Millbury, L. C. Torrey, and 36 others; July, 1850, James Piper, and 68 
others, 

Milford, A. G. Spaulding, and 64 others ; George Crocker, and 255 others. 

Marlboro’, David S. Ogden, Pastor of the Orthodox church; Horatio Al- 
ger, Pastor of the Unitarian church, and 49 others. 

Mansfield, July 9, 1850, Rev. Joshua Goodwin, and 44 others. 

-Vorthampton, S. Bridgeman, and 35 others. 

-Vewton, July 17, 1850, W. J. Wentworth, and 33 others. 

Newburyport, April, 1850, Dennis Conday, and 43 others. 

-Vantucket, James Mitchell, and 63 others. 

/Vorthampton, W. Alfred Reese, and 29 others. 

Shirley, Rev. Benton Smith, and 3O others. 

Swansey, John A. Wood, and 69 others. 

Springfield, J. J. Hurrston, and 34 others. 

Salem, O. B. Frothingham, and 10 others. 

Weymouth, Warren Weston, and 310 others. 


KENTUCKY. 
Brandenburg, April, 1850, E. O. Brown, M. D., and 69 others. 


Elizabethtown, Sdardin Co., Samuel V. Leedom, and 61 others. 


Grannettsville, Mead Co., B. H. Buzliss, and 86 others. Petitioners ask 
for an unconditional pardon, or a new trial. 


Todd Co., May 21, 1850, J. A. Russell, and 78 others. 


OHIO. 
Dayton, April, 1850, Charles G. Swain, and 67 others. 
New Lisbon, April 6, 1850, W. E. McLaughin, and others; bearing the 


broad seal of the State. Objection: that the motive for the murder was in- 
sufficient; his standing should shield him. 


Warren, Trumbull Co., May 10,1850, Wm. R. Stiles, and 61 others. 


INDIANA. 

April 20, 1850, J. R. Humbert, and 71 others. 

David Berry, and 52 others. 

South Bend, May 1, 1850, J. L. Lindsay, and 4 others. 
South Bend, St. Joseph Co., John Cotton, and 143 others. 


ILLINOIS. 
Belleville, April 8, Joseph Gillespie, and 15 others, from members of the 
Bar. Alludes to the family. April 12, 1850, Wm. Peel, and 18 others. 
GEORGIA. 


Albany, April 17, 1850, Wm. W. Cheever, and 82 others, for a full par- 
don. 
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Elbert Co., W.'T. Van Duren, and 69 others, 
Macon, April, 1850, Robert P. Hall, and 26 others, Also, from J. Quink- 
er, and 43 others. 


DELAWARE, 


New Castle, Ann Ford, and 13 others. Objection: evidence insufficient 
Wilmington, April, 1850, John Taylor, and 18 others, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Dover, July 15, 1850, John B. Stoll, and 73 others. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester, Rev. B. M. Tillottson, and 271 others; 79 of the petitioners 
were women. 

Wendell, July 10, 1850, Lucius Cook, and 6 others. 

Rochester, Bery Burke, and 36 others. 

Stafford Co., April 10, 1850, Joseph Boodey, and 22 others. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Hamburg, J. B. Johnson, and 60 others, for a complete pardon. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


Newport, Alice Russell, and 2 others. 
Woonsocket Falls, Rev. J. M. Davis, Congregationalist; Rev. J. Boyden, 


Jr., Universalist; Rev. Joseph Smith, Baptist, and Rev. Charles O’Reilly, 
Catholic, and 104 others. 


VERMONT. 


Brattleboro, Asa Keyes, Counsellor at Law, and 42 others. 
North Bennington, April 12, 1850, John D. E. Jones, and 37 others. Pe- 


tition written in an excellent spirit. Ground taken by the petitioners: that 
the evidence was insufficient. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


W. Lawrence, and 18 others, asking that the time may be put off for the 
execution. Written by the Hon. P. B, Savory in behalf of the Senators. 

Chester, Delaware Co., J. R. Morris, and 28 others. 

Erie, April 10, 1850, Wm. S. Love, and 14 others. Insufficient evidence. 

Philade!phia, John Neagle, and 116 others. Reasonable doubt of guilt. 
April 3, 1850, Benj. Ashburner, and 103 others; Edward Buckley, and 138 


others. Objection to the trial: Insufficient evidence. Moses Nathans, and 
103 others. 


Cambia, Lugerne Co., W. Wait, and 66 others. 


Washington, Washington Co., Catherine Duane Morgan, and 662 others. 
All females. 


Washington Co., John Sampson, and 45 others; Sarah Cooke, and 740 
others. 
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FLORIDA. 
East Florida, Columbia Co., April, 1850, A. J. S. Wright, and 50 others. 
MICHIGAN. 


Lenaure Co., J. Tabor, and 83 others. 
VIRGINIA. 
Prunylown, Taylor Co., April 23, C. Wheeler, Sen., and 60 others, 


Richmond, April 5, Wm, Voce, and 189 others. 
Taylor Co., W. A. Harrison, and 69 others. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Sacramento, N. A. M, Dudley, and 39 others, Signed also by the Attorney 
General. 


LETTERS, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bosten, [Neu] England ist nicht die Welt! Scuinier. ‘If you have 
any regard for your Country’s honor, go up to Washington, and talk over Dr. 
Webster’s trial with one of the Judges of the Supreme Court there!’ And 
see Sir Samuel Romilly’s Speeches, Vol. I. pp. 162, 168 Grrmanicus. 

Benj. H. Green, Bookseller, Boston, July 1, 1850. He was one of the 
jury. He expressed doubts about Capital Punishment, but the Judge did 
not think his objections were sufficient to exclude him from the jury room. 
He felt moved to beseech the Governor to exercise mercy, especially on 
account of the family. 

Daniel Wells, Cambridge, April 26, 1850. Refers to his own petition, and 
says, Judge Wilde acquiesces in the rule in case of killing before witnesses 
and where killing is in secret. In the case of Peter York, {now in State 
Prison for life] the killing was in presence of witnesses, Judge Wilde traces 
the law to a period soon after the Norman Conquest. It was established 
Edward IIL. ch. 4, Stat. 14. 

M. Hughes, a lady; July 18, 1850. Refers in melting language to the 
family. She knows what it is to be deprived of a husband, as her’s was 
killed in Mexico. She hopes, though an obscure female, to be heard. A 
beautiful spirt pervades the letter. 

N. D. Gould, July 8, 1850. Writes respecting letter mailed at East Cam- 
bridge. 

Worcester, John R. Pratt, April 1, 1850. Thinks evidence insufficient. 

Eustham, John Phillips, M. D., April 22, 1850. Doubts about the 
evidence. 

Lynn, July 15, 1850. Alonzo Lewis. 
remember mercy.’ 
Burns: 


Quotes Scripture: ‘In wrath 
‘Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.’ Quotes from 


‘ Then gently scan yeur Brother Man! 
Still gentler Sister Woman! 
Though they may gang a kennin wreng, 
To step aside is human.’ 
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Rockport, July 9, 1850. Signed,‘ From the Old Man of Salem,’ now of 
Rockport. Says, seventy-five summers have passed over my head. Refers 
to family, and begs that the punishment may be short. 

Westfield, April 19, 1850. Geo. W. Patterson. 

New Bedford, July 9, 1850. From a Mute! Thinks murder not pre- 
meditated. 

Pittsfield, April 8, 1850. Charles Hurlbert. 

Rorbury, Apri] 8, 1850. Gen. Dearborn, the Mayor, enclosing a petition 
from Mrs. Mary L. Cooley, of Philadelphia. Speaks in the highest terms of 
her asa public speaker among the Quakers. Thinks the Petition would 
have done honor to the Pastor of any Christian Society. 

Newburyport, July 2, 1850. John Merrill, 3d. Refers to case of Peter 
York. Contends that justice requires commutation. 

Great Barrington, July 6, 1850. A friend and well-wisher thinks if 
Washington had this case for decision that he knows what it would be. 


LOUISIANA, 


Vew Orleans, Wm. L. Dodge, April 10, 1850, office Commercial Bulletin. 
Enclosing a long article from Commercial Bulletin, in which the Yankees 
are hardly dealt with, as advertising their business in giving their testimony 
in trial, as the French widow advertised her business upon the tablet she 
raised to her husband. The Letter doubts the legal correctness of the proof. 


NEW YORK, 


New York, W. Beach, M. D., 29 Stanton St., April 3, 1850. Ground: 
Opposed to Capital Punishment. Reason: Saviour’s example ; illustrated 
by case of Adulteress. March 1, 1850, Charles J. Hill, 54 Great Jones 
Street. States that a captain declared that he saw Dr. Parkman at 4 o’clock 
on the day he was murdered! John Jaques, April 9, 1850. Enclosed a sy- 
nopsis of the evidence. 

Brooklyn, T. T. Welch, April 18, 1850. Address: Brother Briggs. 
Asks that commutation or execution be put off three years. 

James J. Roosevelt, April 7, 1850. Thinks his education ought to have 
prevented him from crime. 

James Mackay, May 1], 1850. Insufficient evidence. 

One dated May 9, 1850, addresses the Governor as a political father — 
alludes to his sons and daughters, one in particular — Prof. Webster. 

A Lover of Justice and Mercy. Incident: A man was executed at the 
South for murder, as he was last seen with the murdered. Within two 
years the real murderer confessed the crime! 

Oswego, May 14, 1850, C. Hyatt. Refers to the seven witnesses who say 
they saw Parkman on the afternoon of the murder. Law of New York 
requires the Executive to read the whole evidence. States five propositions 
to throw doubt on the guilt of the prisoner. Refers to the teeth of the 
murdered. 

Albany, April 18, 1850, Henry Morgan. Asks for pardon. 

Sag Harbor, L. I, April 10. 1850. Refers to humane course of Gov- 
Clinton. 
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Brooklyn, C. J. Jack, April 5, 1850. Refers to family. J. Hubbard. 

Saltonville, Montgomery Co., April 8, 1850. Hopes Governor will not 
refuse to listen because names out of Massachusetts. 

Ontario Co. Recommends putting Webster into the State Prison, and 
giving him a salary to be paid to his family. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford, April. Anonymous. Thinks justice and mercy satisfied with 
his conviction. Addresses the Governor asa Christian brother of like pre- 
cious faith. Writes again, May 21]. 

Colchester, May 21, 1850, Howell Rogers, M. D. Also, July 1. Believes 
no right to take life. ‘Thou shalt not kill? Relates an incident where a 
sheriff of Norwich was told if he executed a man he would be killed. Soon 
after the execution he fell from his horse and died. 


MAINE. 


Granville, July, 1850, Timothy M. Cooley, Pastor First church. Content 
Chapman Cooley. In favor of Capital Punishment, but asks for a commuta- 
tion. Refers to a case in Maine: Hall, the murderer of Fuller. 

Limington, April 10, 1850, Henry Dimock. Recommends his being set 
at liberty. 

MISSOURI. 

Liberty, April 23, 1850, John Prescott. Evidence insufficient. 

Independence. In Camp, 10 miles from Independence. Declares Dr. 
Webster innocent. Intimates himself to be guilty — speaks of his burning 


agony. 


ALABAMA, 

Macon, Monengo Co., April 18, 1850, Leander Brown. Asks for a long 
time between execution and sentence. Written in an excellent spirit. Re- 
fers to scientific labors of Prof. Webster. 

INDIANA. 

South Bend, April 11, 1850. Schuyler Colford, including communications 
from the papers. For commutation. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 


A lady. Says no one should be executed on circumstantial evidence. 


MICHIGAN, 


Otis Co., Albert Williams, Prosecuting Attorney, May 10, 1850. Evi- 
dence insufficient. 


DELAWARE. 


New Castle, July 15, 1850, F. P. Whitcomb. 


VIRGINIA. 


Leesbury, April 8,1850. Astonished at the verdict. Believes Dr. Park- 
man left in a vessel, and would be found. 
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Rockport, July 9, 1850. Signed,‘ From the Old Man of Salem,’ now of 
Rockport. Says, seventy-five summers have passed over my head. Refers 
to family, and begs that the punishment may be short. 

Westfield, April 19, 1850. Geo. W. Patterson. 


New Bedford, July 9, 1850. From a Mute! Thinks murder not pre- 
meditated. 


Pittsfield, April 8, 1850, Charles Hurlbert. 

Roxbury, Apri] 8, 1850. Gen. Dearborn, the Mayor, enclosing a petition 
from Mrs. Mary L. Cooley, of Philadelphia. Speaks in the highest terms of 
her asa public speaker among the Quakers, Thinks the Petition would 
have done honor to the Pastor of any Christian Society. 

Newburyport, July 2, 1850. John Merrill, 3d. Refers to case of Peter 
York. Contends that justice requires commutation. 

Great Barrington, July 6, 1850. A friend and well-wisher thinks if 
Washington had this case for decision that he knows what it would be. 


LOUISIANA. 


/Vew Orleans, Wm. L. Dodge, April 10, 1850, office Commercial Bulletin. 
Enclosing a long article from Commercial Bulletin, in which the Yankees 
are hardly dealt with, as advertising their business in giving their testimony 
in trial, as the French widow advertised her business upon the tablet she 
raised to her husband. The Letter doubts the legal correctness of the proof. 


NEW YORK, 


New York, W. Beach, M. D., 29 Stanton St., April 3, 1850. Ground: 
Opposed to Capital Punishment. Reason: Saviour’s example ; illustrated 
by case of Adulteress. March 1, 1850, Charles J. Hill, 54 Great Jones 
Street. States that a captain declared that he saw Dr. Parkman at 4 o’clock 
on the day he was murdered! John Jaques, April 9, 1850. Enclosed a sy- 
nopsis of the evidence. 

Brooklyn, T. T. Welch, April 18, 1850. Address: Brother Briggs. 
Asks that commutation or execution be put off three years. 

James J. Roosevelt, April 7, 1850. Thinks his education ought to have 
prevented him from crime. 

James Mackay, May 1, 1850. Insufficient evidence. 

One dated May 9, 1850, addresses the Governor as a political father — 
alludes to his sons and daughters, one in particular — Prof. Webster. 

A Lover of Justice and Mercy. Incident: A man was executed at the 
South for murder, as he was Jast seen with the murdered. Within two 
years the real murderer confessed the crime! 

Oswego, May 14, 1850, C. Hyatt. Refers to the seven witnesses who say 
they saw Parkman on the afternoon of the murder. Law of New York 
requires the Executive to read the whole evidence. States five propositions 
to throw doubt on the guilt of the prisoner. Refers to the teeth of the 
murdered. 

Albany, April 18, 1850, Henry Morgan. Asks for pardon. 

Sag Harbor, L. I, April 10. 1850. Refers te humane course of Gov- 
Clinton. 
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Brooklyn, C. J. Jack, April 5, 1850. Refers to family. J. Hubbard. 
Saltonville, Montgomery Co., April 8, 1850. Hopes Governor will not 
refuse to listen because names out of Massachusetts, 


Ontario Co. Recommends putting Webster into the State Prison, and 
giving him a salary to be paid to his family. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Hartford, April. Anonymous. Thinks justice and mercy satisfied with 
his conviction, Addresses the Governor asa Christian brother of like pre- 
cious faith. Writes again, May 21. 

Colchester, May 21, 1850, Howell Rogers, M. D. Also, July 1. Believes 
no right to take life. ‘Thou shalt not kill? Relates an incident where a 
sheriff of Norwich was told if he executed a man he would be killed. Soon 
after the execution he fell from his horse and died. 


MAINE. 


Granville, July, 1850, Timothy M. Cooley, Pastor First church. Content 
Chapman Cooley. In favor of Capital Punishment, but asks for a commuta- 
tion. Refers to acase in Maine: Hall, the murderer of Fuller. 


Limington, April 10, 1850, Henry Dimock. Recommends his being set 

at liberty. 
, MISSOURI. 

Liberty, April 23, 1850, John Prescott. Evidence insufficient. 

Independence. In Camp, 10 miles from Independence. Declares Dr. 
Webster innocent. Intimates himself to be guilty — speaks of his burning 
agony. 

ALABAMA, 


Macon, Monengo Co., April 18, 1850, Leander Brown. Asks for a long 
time between execution and sentence. Written in an excellent spirit. Re- 
fers to scientific labors of Prof. Webster. . 

INDIANA. 

South Bend, April 11, 1850. Schuyler Colford, including communications 
from the papers. For commutation. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


A lady. Says no one should be executed on circumstantial evidence. 


MICHIGAN, 


Otis Co., Albert Williams, Prosecuting Attorney, May 10, 1850. Evi- 
dence insufficient. 


DELAWARE. 


New Castle, July 15, 1850, F. P. Whitcomb. 


VIRGINIA. 


Leesbury, April 8,1850. Astonished at the verdict. Believes Dr. Park- 
man left in a vessel, and would be found. 
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WISCONSIN. ; 
Whitewater, Walworth Co., April, 18 1850, Elizabeth Sharp. Relates an 
incident of circumstantial evidence. A man was murdered. A reward 


offered. The murderer accused another, who was tried. On trial, the ac- 
cused said to the accuser, ‘ Can you say on oath in the sight of God that you 
did not yourself commit the murder?’ He immediately confessed, and suf- 
fered the penalty. Refers to Sir Matthew Hale’s writings for similar 
instances. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington, May 7, 1850, R. R. Reed. Enclosing a petition of seven 
hundred females, drafted by Mrs. R. Duane Morgan,a lady eminent and 
* full of good works and alins-deeds.’ 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, July 14, 1850. Encloses only Shakspeare’s words : 
The quality of mercy is not strain’d; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice bless’d; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes ; 
*T is mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown: 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute to God himself: 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
When merey seasons justice. 
Merchant of Veniee. Act iv. Scene I. 


From C. W. Sharpe, April 13, 1850. Containing the poem commencing 
with the following verse: 


“What! Would you swing your brother’s form 
High up in Heaven’s free air, 
And place the image of your God 
A dangling victim there ?’* 


From a lady, April 14, 1850. She speaks feelingly of the family, and 
urges political considerations. 

Jonathan M. Kennedy, April 25, 1850. Ground: 1. A defendant is 
innocent till he is proved guilty. 2. Circumstantial evidence is conclusive 
as to acts, but not as to motives. 3. Recommends imprisonment as safe. 
Suggests, that if condemned to die, that the culprit fix his own time. When 
culprit has once fixed the time, the Executive shall confirm it. Thinks this 
would avoid hypocrisy! Dr. S.J. Bonstom, April 5, 1850. Signs himself 


* For the whole of this beautiful poem, see Prisoner’s Friend, Vol. I., No, 13. Old Series. 
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‘Old Man of the Hills’ Benj. Rush was his professional master. Says 
the tears of the relatives of Webster and the murdered should fall together 
into the deep well of hope, that fountain for eternal life! 

March 4, 1850. From Mary L. Cooley. Forwarded by Gen. Dearborn, 
Mayor of Roxbury. She isa Minister among the Friends. [See the sketch 
of Gen. Dearborn’s letter.] She refers to Cain; the social position of Dr. 
Webster and his family. She makes appeals tothe love of God, and says, 
‘QO! Governor, I therefore entreat thee as a child would ask his own life of 
a parent.’ 

Fairfield, [State unknown,] July 10, 1850, Mrs. C. D. Adams. Speaks of 
writing to Prof. Webster, urging him to confess, Quotes Scripture, ‘ Who- 
so covereth his sins shal] not prosper.’ 


MARYLAND, 


Baltimore, April 8, 1850, S. A. Williams. Enclosed motto: ‘ Mercy be- 

fore sacrifice.’ Says the evidence is insufficient. Refers to future judgment. 
Baltimore, April 20, 1850, Anonymous. Objection: Doubts about the guilt 

of the prisoner. Intimates himself as the person who murdered Parkman. 

Baltimore, April 16, 1850, J. W. Wilson. Refers to execution of innocent 
persons, and encloses Harriet Webster’s letter, asserting the innocence of 
her father [Remark. This was, of course, before the confession. } 

Baltimore. A letter entitled, ‘A Voice from Baltimore,’ signed Susan F. 
Nicholson, the Governor's niece of old Virginia, and a Lawyer’s sister. 
Says her grandfather was the first Congressman who sat by the side of 
Washington. She considers the Cholera as a great executioner, and says 
Dr. Webster is not the only Dr. that is a murderer. Old Moses was a mur- 
derer in a fit of passion! 

Centerville, April 14, 1850, P. B. Hopper, a judge. Objection: Evidence 
insufficient ; and that such was the general opinion of all with whom he 
conversed. 

Tracey's Landing, April 8, 1850, from John C. Weems. He quotes sev- 
eral passages of Scripture, especially John v. 16,* and James v. 20.+ Sends 
another petition, dated July 5, and asks for a full pardon. 

Wm. Adrean, April 4, 1850. He refers to a future judgment, and inti- 
mates, in rather strong language, that he and the Governor will both fare 
rather hard if there is no mercy on that day. He urges the old maxim, that i 
‘ Ninety and nine guilty persons had better escape than that one innocent | 
person should suffer,’ ' i 
VERMONT. | 



























Brattleboro, State Lunatic Asylum. From Mrs. Carey. She pays a high 
compliment to Dr. Rockwell, the keeper of the Institution. 







* If any man see his brother sin a sin which is not unto death, he shall ask, and he shall give 
life for them that sin not unto death. There is asin unto death: I do not say that he shall pray 
for it.’ 


t ‘ Let him know, that he which converteth the sinner from the error of his way, shall save a 
soul from death, and shall hide a multitude of sins.? 
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St. Johnsbury Plain, July 15, 1850, Sarah E. Alden. She hopes that the 
Governor will lean on the side of mercy. She encloses some poetry en- 
titled ‘.2 Voice from the Green Mountains.’ 


KENTUCKY. 


Louisville, April 8, 1850, Joseph B. Smith. Ground: Previous character. 
Dr. Webster assisted him when nearly blind while at Cambridge. Urges 
the old commandment, ‘ Thou shalt not kill” and the new commandment of 
our Elder Brother, ‘ Love one another.’ 

Louisville, Gots Hause. Commands Governor to commute. Believes in 
personal immortality. 


LETTERS FOR HANGING, 


Rochester, N. Y., 8. Hamilton, April 12, 1850. Encloses an article that 
recommends the petitions be circulated at Blackwell’s Island and Sing Sing 
Prison. He refers to Gen. Washington’s saying, when a petition for the 
pardon of Andre, the Spy, was presented: ‘ He was taken as a spy; he has 
been tried as a spy ; and he shall be hanged as a spy.’ 

New York, April 10, Anonymous. Acquainted with Parkman 25 years. 
Relates an incident of him: ‘That he never sat down when on business 
away from home, fearing he might stay too long.’ Reason for hanging: 
safety of community. 

New York, April 19, 1850, Anonymous. Acquainted with Dr. Parkman: 
his affection towards his family. Hopes his punishment will be severe, and 
trumpeted throughout the world. 

New York, James Bremer, July 16, 1850. Hopes a right and just verdict 
will be carried into effect. 

Vienna, Ontario Co., N. Y., July 15, 1850. Silas Hanley, Pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church; John Mandeville, Pastor of Methodist Church; G. 
W. Mead, Pastor of Baptist Church. Ground taken: 1. Prof. Webster’s 
word of no account. 2. His conscience shows he was conscious of being a 
murderer. The greater the intelligence the greater the guilt. Gives great 
praise to the State of Massachusetts. 

A Massachusetts Man; July 10,1850. Refers to conduct towards Lit- 
tlefield. Thinks Massachusetts disgraced if Webster escape penalty of 
wilful murder. Refers to cool manner of disposing of the body, and his 
conduct same evening at home. 

Philadelphia, April 5, 1850, Howard Malcolm. Advises no attention to 
anti-Capital Punishment men; anti-government men; non-resistant Hick- 
site Quakers, &c. Thinks it to be an outrage to throw on the Governor 
case of life and death. 

Dover, N. H., April 16, 1850, signed, ‘ A Native of Boston.’ Professes 
great regard for his native city. Says, Goode was hung; so let a Pearson 
and Webster be for the good of future generations. 
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Boston, July 5, 1850. Refers to falsehoods of Dr. Webster. Says, ‘ Let 
him suffer as any villain does, without regard to his station in society.’ 
Thinks if put to vote that nineteen-twentieths would say, ‘ Let him be hung.’ 

Boston, July 17, 1850, Anonymous. Refers to Dr. Bond, of England. 
Thinks the execution will be an example to children and youth. He says, 
‘We have been cursed with a parcel of miserable, pretended reformers, 
who could make themselves notorious in no other way. Of such I consider 
Garrison, Spear, Ballou, Parker, &c. Who are they that are for the com- 
mutation of sentence? Certainly not men that any of you much respect!’ 

A letter on Crime and its Causes. No place, nor name, nor date. Refers 
to the Confession, and Protestation of Innocence. If the penalty were abol- 
ished, thinks that society would be unsafe, and ‘ every man must then depend 
on his own right arm.’ 


Number of States, 16. 

Number of Petitions, 103. 

Number of Petitioners, 26,019 

Length of all the Petitions, 365 feet. 

The longest Petition was from New York city. It measured 
160 feet, and contained 20,000 names. 





ARTICLE II. 
THE PRISONER. 


Tae following impassioned and nervous lines on the imprisonment of Wm. 
L. Chaplin, for the alleged act of aiding slaves to obtain their freedom, were 
written by Rev. Joun Prerrontr to Geo. W. Clark, the vocalist, by whom 
they have been set to music. 


The prison’s walls are grey with mould, 
Damp stone its floor ; 

The prison cell is low and cold — 
Bolted its door. 


The lonely prisoner feels not now 
A breath of air 

Upon his broad and lofty brow 
Stir his thin hair. 
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Why has that friend of Man and God 
Met such a doom? 

Why, while he lives, is he thus trod 
Into a tomb ? 


Because he was a Mav, and felt 
As man should feel! 

Because God said his heart should melt 
At woe’s appeal. 


Because, when a poor brother cried 
He felt the pain; 

And, when he saw him bound, he tried 
To break his chain. 


And therefore chains are put on him! 
And he must bear 

The weight on every stiffening limb, 
And the foul air, 


That only newts and toads should breathe, 
Must be his breath, 

Till he shall find relief beneath 
Thy shade, O Death! 


Men of the North! must Chaplin lie 
And suffer thus, 

While we’re abroad, and God’s blue sky 
Bends over us ? 


Shame on the South, that he is there 
Buried in Prison ! 

Ere long the North that shame will share, 
Or he'll have risen. 


God of the Freeman and the Slave! 
If we forget 

That prisoner in his living grave, 
Nor pay the debt, 


Due to that ‘ brother’ of Thy Son, 
How shall we stand 

With his great flock, gathered in one, 
At his right hand! 


Speech of Wendell Phillips. 


ARTICLE III. 


SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS 


AT THE NEW YORK SOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT. 


WENDELL PHILitps, of Boston, was the next speaker, and he 
spoke, as he always does, brilliantly and to the point. We have 
not room for any thing like a report, or even a sketch, of his 
remarks, but will only notice a few points. He stated that, since 
the public execution of that poor, imbruted negro, Washington 
Goode, in Boston, fourteen months ago, twelve persons have been 
arrested in that city and county for capital offences, being a greater 
number than had been arrested for such offences for many years 
previous. Dogmas, Mr. Phillips thinks, do more to prevent the 
pulling down of the gibbet in Massachusetts, than all other causes 
combined. It is not that our argument is weak, but that super- 
stitious prejudice bars the mind against the entrance of all evi- 
dence on this question. ‘Till the door of Genesis is opened, 
Tuscany and Belgium, Russia and India, are all in vain. Let 
that inlet once be clear, and the instincts of the common heart 
are enough, without so much elaborate experience. In fact, the 
question is simply this: the legislation of the past has been a 
failure, so far as the prevention of crime has been concerned. 
Shall we continue it, and see crime increase for another century, 
as it has done during the last, or shall we try some other plan, in 
the hope, at least, that it will be a better one ? Some were sur- 
prised that the churches do not take the lead in this reform. The 
churches, the parties, the literature of the country, represent the 
average sentiment, or hardly come up to it. They will not take 
the lead in any reform. Reform is ever sent, like the Baptist, 
into the wilderness, to live on locusts and wild honey, and comes 
back only with the founding of a new Church, and the opening of 
a new Dispensation. Reforms are produced by the labor and per- 
severance of the few. O'Connell produced Catholic Emancipa~- 
tion. Cobden stirred up the masses in England, till Parliament 
discovered that the repeal of the Corn Laws must either pass 
through or over that respectable body. So with West Indian 
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Emancipation — that was brought about by the continued exer- 
tions of a few energetic men. 

Mr. Phillips denied the right either in the individual or com- 
munity to punish the transgressor of the law. The term punish- 
ment, as has been well said by an English Judge, is applicable 
only to sins, and is wholly out of place as applied to human laws. 
He only may punish who can weigh sin. Man cannot doit. Sin 
is made up of temptation and strength multiplied into each other. 
Man cannot make the calculation. He only who has watched the 
culprit from the cradle upwards, who has seen and can estimate 
all the temptation that has been set before him, all the snares that 
have encircled him, and the resistance he was able to make to 
them, is competent to punish sin. 

God, who knows the thousand wants, and thousand privileges 
which have gone to make up character, who sees the depths of the 
human heart, fathomless but to him, he alone can estimate, or pun- 
ish sin: and to infinite wisdom, guided by infinite mercy, let us 
reverently leave the sinner. 

Society is formed for the protection of its members. It deals 
with open, outward acts, not with motives. The essence of sin is 
motive. Society has no apparatus by which to get at motives 
with certainty. If we were called to punish sins, we might be 
bound, in some cases, to visit the slanderer, or the oppressor of 
orphans, with as severe a punishment as the murderer. Since 
sometimes, doubtless, in the eye of God the first are as guilty as 
the last. But society has nothing to do with actions merely be- 
cause they are sinful. It is only as they are harmful that it is 
interested to prevent them. It deals with evils, not with sins. 
If the actions were equally harmful, society should make equal 
efforts to prevent them, even though one should be a tenfold 
greater sin than the other. ‘This distinction between sins and 
evils is important, since many minds are confused with a feeling 
of responsibility resting on them to ‘cleanse the land from 
blood.’ 

The first question, socially, is not what is good for the prisoner, 
not what is kindness to his family, &c., but, how shall society most 
effectually protect itself from evils? Ours is not a morbid or 
maudlin sympathy with crime or with criminals; but, convinced 
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that the plan heretofore used has failed, we are striving to induce 
society to try one which we think more effectual. 

Murder is an evil which society must guard against. Is the 
gallows the best means of doing so? Centuries of legislation, in 
circumstances as like our own as possible, answer no! ‘The de- 
fence Of the gallows is by some rested on the good which the exam- 
ple does. But Lord Brougham, and he is no morbid or maudlin 
sympathizer, contends, in his letter to Lindhurst, that the idea of 
deterring from crime by the exhibition of punishment is absurd — 
that all experience in Great Britain shows it to be useless. He 
lays it down as the first rule or idea of penal legislation, so to 
arrange it as to reform the offender. This, he contends, is the 
most efficient way to protect society. The experience, therefore, 
of the oldest lawyers, carries us back to the New Testament. The 
profoundest philosophy of penal legislation is found to coincide 
with the sermon on the Mount. Educate all classes, repeal all 
unjust laws, give every man a fair chance; this will dry up the 
sources of temptation, and diminish the number out of which the 
class of criminals is recruited. Then when a man has once 
offended, and shown that all this has been insufficient to save him 
from crime, ‘heap coals of fire on his head,’ accumulate good 
influences about him, smother his passions with continued and loving 
efforts, waken his better nature, — make the prison a moral hos- 
pital: and this covers the whole ground. Prevent the child from 
growing up a criminal by moral culture, prevent the once con- 
victed criminal from offending again, by reforming him —and 
society is effectually protected. 

Try our plan for half a century, and if it fails, we will all 
strive to invent a third, since no failure can be so melancholy and 
absolute as to drive us back to dens and gibbets —a code which 
mocks Christianity, and writes its results in the apathy of one 
half of society, the degradation of the other, and a frightful 
increase of all the crimes it undertakes to root out. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 


BY REV. DAY K. LEE. 


Tuts is a national parable; and has it no lesson for nations of 
modern, as of ancient time? ‘The rich man was clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day. The poor man 
lay at his gates, full of sores and sufferings, and desiring to be fed 
with the crumbs that fell from his table. Lazarus, however, 
abandoned sin, died to sin and a sense of want and grief, and was 
translated into the heaven of gospel rest and peace. Dives also 
died, but he died to innocence, hope, delight and rest, was buried 
in the hades of despair and wo, and groaned in torment; while 
Lazarus, translated to light, rejoiced in hope and liberty. 

The mere fact of being rich, was no sin in Dives, and for that 
Christ did not condemn him. ‘The use he made of his riches was 
not condemned by the best society around him, nor by the laws 
of Moses by which he continued to live. For argument’s sake, 
Christ judged him by the sense of society and the law, whose dis- 
pensator had not passed away. By that sense and that law he 
permitted him to stand without the accusation of a sin. 

Yet, he named his habits of life: his death to happiness, as 
Adam died a moral death in Eden; his burial amid the torments 
of a figurative hades, and left us to infer his delinquency and 
receive the lesson of his fall and wo. He expended his fortune on 
pleasure and display. He held his wealth as his own in every 
sense, to use as he saw fit; and he employed it to feed selfish 
desires and animal tastes and appetites. He was aman of the 
world. Lis joy, his glory, his life of life lay in the senses. I am 
not convinced that he gave Lazarus a crumb, or showed the least 
sympathy for sufferers, or troubled his head at all about the wants 
and woes of this sad world. Yet in that day he was respectable 
and lived above reproach. 

But a new law was about to come in force, and how then would 
he stand? Christ’s new spiritual law was about to be laid, not 
merely on the outward ways, but on the passions, on the consciences, 
in the souls of men, and before the judgment of that law would 
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Dives stand acquitted? Would negative virtues then answer? 
Would worldly respectability pass him up toa seat in Christ’s 
guest chamber? Was he placed by the good Samaritan? Did 
he stand with the sheep or with the goats when the Good Shepherd 
divided the nation. 

The good Samaritan was probably as rich as Dives, but he did 
not bury himself in the selfish pleasures of a palace. He was not 
like the swine, swilling all his life from the trough of sensuous 
wash and wassail. He did not, like the peacock, pride in a 
splendid plumage, and spread external glories to the sun. He 
was a man, and had a name written in heaven. A man’s great 
heart beat in his bosom, and he held himself a steward of God ; 
glad indeed to get riches, but more rejoiced, as they were God’s 
riches still, to go out from his warm parlor and hunt up the 
sufferer, bind and soothe his wounds, take him to an inn and pay the 
charges. 

But as for this Dives, what had he done with the wealth God 
left in his trust? Society respected him. He may have been 
called a glorious soul by the upper ten thousand. He may have 
attracted all eyes to his admiration, and created sensations as he 
entered the synagouge and perched proudly as an eagle on its 
highest seat. He may have been courted at Emmaus and Jericho, 
as a lion of the upper circles. He may have tasted of poor oaten 
gruel, like Dickens’ parish beadle, or Irving’s turtle-fed alderman, 
and pronounced it fine for the poor; he may have commanded his 
servants to shake their crumb cloth out by the gate and let the 
beggar pick up the crumbs if he was starving; but where was the 
mark of aman about him? Feasting so sumptuously every day 
on the fat things of the table, when did he find time to culture the 
graces of a manly soul, or go out as God’s almoner and scatter 
God’s blessings? Worshipping a pompous attire so idolatrously, 
how could he crock his fine linen or sully his proud purples amid 
dusty deeds of good? Admit, if you please, that Lazarus got the 
crumbs, with slices of meat and fragments of cake, and a swallow 
of wine among them. If Dives was a man, why did he leave the 
dogs to act the good Samaritans and go and soothe the beggar’s 
wounds? , why did he not draw back from his lazy feast, and 
run out and bear Lazarus in, give him a warm comfortable meal, 
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116 The Rich Man and Lazarus. 
wash him, bind up his wounds, clothe him, and look to his future 
welfare ¢ Had he done this with a hearty love, as a steward of 
God’s riches, the law of Christ would have acquitted him ; he would 
have died to no sense of moral life or peace ; he would have never 
groaned in hadean griefs ; but died only to sin and shame, and wo, 
and sat down with joy in the kingdom of heaven. 

Has not this parable a lesson that our nation may hear. I love 
our nation as the model realm. It is not a Dives in many things. 
It is rich and powerful indeed, yet it has manliness and a great and 
gracious heart. All the windows of heaven rain light and grace 
on its gardens. All the doors of the world are opened to its 
progress and its peace. But it is not perfect yet. It has some- 
thing of the Dives. It lives too much in the senses. It is 
growing too fond of sumptuous feasts and fine clothing, and cares 
too little for the beggar at its gates. Lazarus comes from the 
perishing classes, ragged, and sore, and hungry, lies too long 
begging and gets too little bread and meat with the crumbs. 
Lazarus represents the unfortunate. Lazarus represents the 
discharged convict. Lazarus represents three millions of slaves 
in our nation, and lies in wounds and rags begging at our nation’s 
gates. Must he lie there longer, that some of our people may 
enjoy more sumptuous feasts and flourish and flaunt in finer linen 
and prouder purple ? 

Has any man a right to riches he has beggared his brothers and 
sisters to gain? Has any mana right to count property of men and 
women, and buy and sell, and work and weary them like cattle, to 
aggrandize his home, enlarge his wardrobe and enrich his feasts ? 
Supposing he appeals to ancient law and precedent to sustain his 
rights, and the respectability of bis stand, as old Dives might have 
done ; answer me this, does not the law of Christ condemn him? 
Will you not plead with him to open the gate and lead in Lazarus. 
Do you not see Lazarus still lying in grief and hunger there? He 
hungers for freedom. He hungers for knowledge and is ready to 
perish for its lack. He hungers for hopes and comforts ; the hopes 
of deliverance and comforts of a life and livelihood he can call his 
own. He has wants with his hunger. He wants back the man- 
hood of which he has been robbed. He wants back the wife who 
was torn from his side and carried bleeding away to the thraldom 
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of a distant master. He wants back the babe that clung screech- 
ing to her breast, but was clutched from her clasp and sold and 
sent off for ever, when she made the air shudder, and the angels 
weep by her wild and piteous wail. He wants back his earnings 
that he may feed and clothe himself, and live as a son of God 
among you. Will you prolong his grief by saying to Dives, you 
would not hear or help him? Can you, women and men, stand 
cold and careless at this hour, when your very dogs, if you would 
let them, would run and lick poor Lazarus’s wounds, lift him 
through the gate and lay him in the warm and happy room where 
Dives is feasting? 0, I know you cannot stand or talk in this 
mood, but would run out and bear in the beggar. I hope my 
nation cannot sit at the feast much longer, leaving Lazarus to 
hunger, and freeze, and beg, and perish! If it does, it will be 
cast down to hades and lift up its eyes in torment. If it starts 
very soon and bears him in, grants his requests and comforts him, 


it will escape all these woes, and be carried by angels to Abraham’s 
bosom. 


Williamsburg, L. I. 





A aoop CHaARracTER. — A good character is toa young man 
what a firm foundation is to the artist who proposes to erect a 
building on it; he can build with safety, and all who behold it will 
have confidence in its solidity, a helping hand will never be wanted 
— but let a single part of this be defective, and you go a hazard, 
amidst doubting and distrust, and ten to one it will tumble down 
at last, and mingle all that was built onitin ruin. Without a 
good character, poverty is a curse — with it, is scarcely an evil. 
Happiness cannot exist where a good character is not. All that is 
bright in the hope of youth, all that is calm and blissful in the 
sober scenes of life, all that is soothing in the vale of years, 
centres in, and is derived from, a good character. Therefore 
acquire this as the first and most valuable. 

There is but one road to permanent happiness and prosperity, 
and that is the path of unspotted integrity, of high-souled honor, of 
the mos: transparent honesty. 

VOL, UI. 8 
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ARTICLE V. 
PRISON DISCIPLINE IN PHILADELPHIA. 
BY ISAAC PARRISH, M. D. 


Dr. Parris has devoted much of his time to the subject of the 
Health and Mortality of Convicts, and the article below will give 
the readers some very important facts. We have long been con- 
vinced that something more should be done to promote the health 
of convicts, not merely for their good, but for the sake of the whole 
community. For if the convict, under all his other disabilities, 
leaves his cell with a diseased constitution, he becomes again not 
only a burden to himself, but to his friends. There is one error 
prevailing in nearly all the prisons we have seen, which is in the 
smallness of the cells. Take the Massachusetts prison, for instance, 
where the cells are only 7 feet by 3 1-2. 


A resolution passed by the American Medical Association, at a 
late meeting, directs the attention of the Committee on Public 
Hygiene to ‘the effects of confinement in prisons and peniten- 
tiaries ; and of the discipline in general, in those institutions, on 
the health of their inmates.’ Without entering into an extended 
inquiry upon this important subject, the undersigned would simply 
present a few facts and conclusions, derived from the official 
records of the Eastern State Penitentiary and of the Moyamensing 
or County Prison, both located in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

These prisons, as is generally known, are conducted upon the 
plan of separate confinement, which originated in Pennsylvania, 
and have been in operation for a sufficient length of time to enable 
us to arrive at important results as to the influence of this system 
upon health. 

From the last Annual Report of the Eastern Penitentiary, we learn 
that since its opening in 1829, to the close of the year 1848, 2421 
prisoners have been confined there, of whom 214 have died, being a 
mortality of nearly ten per cent. 

In the County Prison, from its opening in tenth month, (October, ) 
1835, to the close of the year 1848, 2818 prisoners were admitted to 
hard labor, of whom 155 have died, being an average mortality of 


5.50. (See Second Annual Report of Inspectors of Philadelphia 
County Prison, p. 21.) 
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This disproportion between the two institutions is believed to be, 
in a great measure, attributable to the difference in the length of 
sentences of their inmates. 

In the State Prison, persons convicted of the higher crimes are 
confined, their sentences varying from one to twenty-one years 
and averaging at least three years; while in the County Prison 
the period of confinement for less grave offences is much shorter, 
many being confined under six months, and a Jarge majority not over 
ayear. ‘Thus, in the year 1848, of 160 prisoners sentenced to 
hard labor, 67 were sentenced for under six months, 40 over six 
months, 39 for one year and over, 11 for two years and over, and 
3 for three years and over. 

The mortality in both institutions is sufficiently high to excite 
anxious inquiry, and to create doubts as to the favorable influence 
of their discipline upon the health. When it is remembered that 
the inmates of prisons are composed chiefly of young and middle- 
aged men, about three-fourths of the whole number being between 
twenty and forty years of age, and that prisons upon the separate 
plan are usually exempt from the epidemic and infectious disorders 
which prevail in crowded communities, this amount of mortality is 
the more striking. 

It is estimated that in 1840, when the last census was taken, the 
deaths occurring in Philadelphia between the tenth and twentieth 
year, were only one in about 260 of the inhabitants at that period 
of life. Those between the twentieth and thirtieth years of age, 
were 1 in about 102; between the thirtieth and fiftieth years, 1 
in about 57. This estimate includes the colored population, whose 
general average of mortality, when taken seyarately, is higher 
than the whites.* It would appear, therefore, that there is a wide 
difference between the deaths of the inmates of prisons and of 
persons of the same age out of prison. Allowance must be made, 
of course, for the vicious and irregular habits of convicts, and for 
their defective health on admission, but, even with this abatement, 
there is still a large mortality to be attributed to other causes. T 


* Emerson on Vital Statistics_of Philadelphia, Amer. Journ. of Med. Sciences, 
July, 1848, p. 19. < 
t In 1846, there were 13 deaths, of whom 9 entered the institution in imperfect 
health; in 1847, 9 deaths, of whom 3 entered in imperfect health; in 1848, 16 
deaths, of whom 11 entered in imperfect health, 
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In examining into the cireumstances which may be supposed to 
influence these results, several points present themselves as 
deserving of especial attention. 

First. Prisoners m separate prisons, are confined both by day 
and night to small, illy-ventilated cells, which are shut out from 
the direct rays of the sun, and are consequently damp and gloomy. 
To these cells, yards are attached, in which the convicts are 
allowed to exercise an hour each day; but the walls enclosing 
these spaces are so high as to cut off a free circulation of air, and 
to prevent the access of the sunlight, except for a short time each 
day. ‘To this cell and yard the prisoner is constantly restricted, 
and his trade or occupation is carried on in the same narrow 
apartment in which he eats and sleeps. He has, by this arrange- 
ment, no opportunity for exercise or employment in the open air, 
and is breathing, for the most part, a vitiated atmosphere, without 
the relief of a change of position and scene to a workshop, or of a 
walk to and from his daily labor. 

Second. The occupations supposed to be best adapted to sepa- 
rate prisons are sedentary and unhealthy ; weaving and shoemaking 
being the principal trades in these institutions. 

Third. The length of sentences to which prisoners are sub- 
jected is a fruitful source of disease and death ; and, in separate 
prisons, operates with more intensity than in congregate prisons, in 
which the confinement is less rigid, and the occupations more 
healthful. Close confinement, which might be borne with impunity 
for six months or a year, becomes prejudicial when carried beyond 
this period; and if prolonged to four or five years, often breaks 
down the health of body and mind, if it does not destroy life. 

Fourth. The most prominent cause of the large mortality in 
the prisons of Philadelphia, is to be found in the intolerance of the 
eolored prisoners of this method of confinement, and their compar- 
ative good health under the milder system of associated labor. 
This peculiarity of the colored race was noticed very soon after 
the opening of the Eastern State Penitentiary at Philadelphia, and 
was made the subject of an able paper by Dr. Benj. H. Coates, of 
this city, which was read before the American Philosophical Society, 
in the year 1843, and has since been published. 

Ample experience since that time has confirmed the views them 
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expressed by Dr. Coates, and the subject is now claiming renewed 
attention at the hands of the Prison Discipline Society of Phila- 
delphia. 


It appears that of the whole number of 1631 white prisoners 
received to the close of the year 1848, at the Eastern Penitentiary, 
73 have died; and of the whole number of 790 colored prisoners, 
141 have died! (See Note to Physician’s Report, in Twentieth 
Annual Report, p. 1.) 

At the County Prison, a nearly equal disproportion exists. Of 
1526 whites received to the close of the year 1848, 37 have died ; 
while of 1392 blacks, admitted up to the same period, 118 have died ! 
(See Second Annual Report of the Inspectors of Philadelphia County 
Prison, made February, 1849. 


The proportional mortality among the colored population in the 
community at large, has been supposed by some to account for 
this wide difference in prisons; but this is found entirely inade- 
quate to explain it. 

The average mortality of the white inhabitants of Philadelphia 
during the decennial period from 1830 to 1840, has been estimated 
at 1 in 43; while the general average of the colored population 
for the same period was 1 in 31, and in the year 1840 it was as 
low as 1 in 38 1-2.* 

It is proper to remark, that another cause for this increased 
mortality among the colored prisoners, arises from the fact that 
the average length of their sentences for the same class of crimes 
is higher than that of the white prisoners; and that they seldom 
partake of executive clemency. Out of 278 pardons, granted 
since the opening of the Eastern State Penitentiary, but 25 have 
been bestowed upon this unfortunate class, notwithstanding the 
proportion which they bear to the whole number of inmates.f 

The causes above indicated predispose to the development of 
scrofula and consumption, and it is found that the large proportion 
of the deaths occurring in our prisons are from these diseases. 

The development of insanity in the penal institutions, with 
reference especially to the two systems of confinement known as 
the separate and congregate, is, at this time, exciting a deep 
interest both here and abroad. It is generally admitted that a 


* See Emerson on Vital Statistics of Philadelphia, pp. 18 and 19. 


t See Twentieth Annual Report of Eastern State Penitentiary, p. 25. 
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larger ratio of insane to the sane, will be found in all prisons, than 
in the community at large; while many believe that there is a 
striking connection between insanity and crime, and a strong 
proclivity to the commission of outrages against the laws, even on 
the part of those hereditarily predisposed to mental disease. Some 
interesting inquiries upon this point have been made by Dr. Given, 
the present resident physician of the Eastern State Penitentiary, 
which will be found embodied in the seventeenth annual report 
from that institution. 

It is believed by Dr. Given, that 9.09 per cent. of the prisoners 
committed there are insane to a greater or less degree, and that 
20.20° of them have insane relatives bearing to them different 
degrees of consanguinity. 

If this observation be true in reference to convicts generally, it 
is not surprising that there should be more insanity in a prison 
population than amongst other classes. The question for us to 
consider, however, is, How far does the discipline of a prison tend 
to the development of the disease; or in what proportion of the 
convicts who enter with sound minds, is it induced ? 

Upon this point, it is to be regretted that we are not furnished 
with the same accurate and detailed information as is contained in 
the admirable tables of physical health before referred to. We 
have tables, however, from both the prisons of Philadelphia, which 
present the actual amount of insanity occurring in each year in 
these institutions, and from the county prison a table showing all 
the cases which have been under treatment there, from the opening 
of the institution in 1835, to the close of the year 1848, with the 
age, sex, color, date of sentence, period of attack, &c., of each 
patient. From this we learn that, in the county prison, twenty- 
three insane prisoners have been under treatment, out of 2,818 
who have been in confinement. Of these, 14 are reported as 
having been insane on admission, leaving but 9 cases originating in 
the prison. 

We have no similar table from the Eastern State Penitentiary, 
but, by reference to the annual tables of insanity (which of late 
years have been very full and complete) we ean ascertain the 
number reported for any given period. With a view of presenting 
the present condition of that establishment, we will refer to the 
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statistics for the past three years, as found in the eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, and twentieth annual reports; premising that only the 
new cases, originating in the prison, are put down in these tables. 


In 1846, 8 cases of insanity are reported, in a population of 308 
prisoners in confinement at the close of the year. In 1847, 9 new cases 
are reported from 294 inmates, and in 1848, 10 cases from 292 
inmates. All of these 27 cases are supposed to have been of sound 
mind on admission ; 9 were ascertained to have had insane relatives 
in different degrees of consanguinity ; from 7, no information could 
be obtained on this point, and in the other 11 no such tendency 
existed. 15 are recorded as entering the institution in good health, 
and 12 in imperfect health. 


The large disproportion here manifest between the two institu- 
tions, is probably attributable in a great measure to the same 
causes which influence the mortality, as before referred to, and 
also to the fact that the offences for which convicts are confined in 
the county prison, are of a less grave character, and not so likely 
to produce mental distress. Another cause may be, that the 
seclusion in the county prison is much less rigid than in the State 
institution, prisoners communicating with great ease, and being 
generally aware of what is going on around them. 

It must be confessed, that the large amount of insanity and 
mortality revealed by the reports of both these institutions, has 
created in many candid and humane minds, strong doubts as to the 
safety of the discipline adopted therein. Many believe, however, 
that these results are not fairly attributable to the system of 
separate confinement, but that they might be greatly diminished 
by a more strict regard to hygienic laws than has heretofore been 
observed. Such appears to be the opinion of the present efficient 
medical officer of the State Penitentiary ; who thus expresses him- 
self in his report for 1847. 


‘ When speaking of the physical health, I stated my belief that, by 
proper sanitary regulations, the mortality could be reduced very 
greatly, without ihe slightest encroachment on the principles of sepa- 
ration; and now, as regards the mental health, I repeat the same 
conviction, With even greater confidence in its truth, and, if possible, 
a more earnest desire to see the necessary measures put in immediate 
operation.” And again, speaking of the insane prisoners in 1848, he 
remarks: ‘ As regards those who become insane during their im- 
prisonment, some efforts ought certainly to be made to have them 
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placed under more suitable influences for their restoration to health, 
than has heretofore been the case.’ 


Whatever may be thought of the practicability of the Penn- 
sylvania system, and of the superiority of the principle upon which 
it is based in a moral point of view, it is evident that, unless the 
results which have thus far attended it can be altered by an 
administration more consonant with the laws of mental and physical 
health, this great experiment in penal discipline, for which Penn- 
sylvania has become so distinguished, must fail of its humane 
purposes. 





ARTICLE VI. 


THE LOVE OF GOLD. 


Tue following remarks upon the California emigration are from 
the London Times. The hope that the world will become wiser, 
to any practical effect, from experience in California, we believe is 
likely to be disappointed, though it is to be feared many unfor- 
tunate emigrants are destined to endure much suffering when it is 
too late to derive benefit from their experiment : 


Our age is steadily advancing towards good in much, but in one 
thing it shamefully goes astray. Inits humanity, it is grand ; in its 
lust of gold, most pitiful, most mean. With us the great social sin is 
poverty, the great incentive to crime the possession of wealth. Asa 
stimulus to this modern vice the discovery of California threatens to 
be disastrous to the higher morality of society; and it is with much 
the same sorrow as we feel in reading the statistics of pestilence that 
we hear of tens of thousands flocking out to dig for gold rather than 
gain their bread in manlier and nobler ways. For there is much to 
be done yet inthe world. ‘There are vast regions of untrodden waste, 
which, with industry, could be made fruitful fields ; and this conquest 
of man over nature, instead of perplexing the world with fears for 
the‘ currency’ and misgivings about the ‘depreciation of the circu- 
lating medium,’ would give food to the famishing and labor to the 
unemployed. When such extravagant prices are given for the most 
ordinary necessaries at San Francisco, we cannot but think how much 
better it would have been if all the money that has been taken out to 
California to amass more had been applied to useful purposes at home. 
As it is, we see but little promise of general advantage in this 
California fascination; and we only hope that men may bring more 
wisdom thence than they carry thither, and that others may learn 
from their experience that gold is not the one Good Thing. 


































A Lament. 


ARTICLE VII. 


A LAMENT. 


BY MISS PH@BE CAREY. 


Once in the time of my childhood’s joy, 
Dreaming never of life’s great ills, 

Hand in hand with a happy boy, 

I walked about on my native hills; 






Gathering berries, ripe and fair, 
Pressing them oft to his smiling lip, 

Or twisting flowers in his sunny hair, 

And letting his curls through my fingers slip. 


Watching the clouds in the evening pass, 
Over the moon in her home of blue, 

And chasing fire-flies over the grass, 

Till our feet were wet with the summer dew. 





Now, I walk on the hills alone, 
Dreaming never of hope or joy, 

And over the dungeon’s floor of stone, 

Sweep the curls of that happy boy. 


And every eve, when a rose-hedge springs 
Up from the ashes of sunset’s pyre; 

And the eve-star, folding her golden wings, 

Drops like a bird in the leaves of fire ; 


I sit and think how he entered in, 

Farther and farther every time, 
Through thoughtlessness to the path of sin, 
That led him down to the gates of crime. 


I sit and think till my great despair 
Rises up like a mighty wave, 
How the solemn flow of my father’s hair, 
Is whitening fast for the quiet grave. 


But never reproach on my lip has been, 

And never one moment can I forget, 
Though bound in prison, and lost in sin, 
My brother once, is my brother yet. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 


HAvinG learned that our sketches of travel are generally read 
with a good degree of interest, we have thought to give a short 
account of a journey to Michigan. 

Having been favored by a ticket at half fare to Albany in com- 
pany with those who were to attend the General Convention of 
Universalists at Buffalo, we left home on Friday, Sept. 18. Ar- 
rived in Albany the same evening, stopping at the Delevan House, 
one of the best hotels in that city. It has long been an estab- 
lished temperance house, and we consider it one of the best con- 
ducted establishments of the kind in the country. 

Next morning we proceeded on our way ; arriving at Syracuse 
in the afternoon. Here are extensive salt-works. Shafts have been 
sunk at great depth, and it is found that the water is far more 
salt than the ocean itself. We had but little time here, which was 
mainly spent in visiting the residence of Rev. Samuel J. May, one 
of the most devoted men in this country to every true work of 
humanity. We left here about four in the morning, and arrived 
in Auburn to spend the Sabbath. Calling on Rev. J. M. Austin, 
the pastor of the Universalist church, we were kindly received. 
Here is the great New York State Prison, though she has two 
more ; one at Sing Sing; the other, at Clinton.* No women are 
confined here ; they are sent to Sing Sing. We got into prison 
as soon as possible. On our way to Auburn, an incident occurred 
which was again brought to our mind on our arrival. On the ar- 
rival of the cars at Syracuse, we heard the clanking of chains. 
We knew not but some part of a Caravan was attached to the 


* An experiment to test the effect of solitary confinement was made in the year 
1821, in the Auburn State Prison, in this State. The Superintendent, by the 
direction of the Legislature, selected eiyhty of the most hardened criminals, and 
locked them up in solitary cells, and kept them there without any interruption of 
their solitude, and without labor. After remaining in this situation one year, and 
after one had become insane, and another had attempted his escape at the risk of 
his life, and it seemed manifest that the lives of all were in danger, if they re- 
mained longer in this situation, the Governor pardoned twenty-six, and allowed the 
others to leave their cells during the day, and to work in the common workshops 
of the prison. 
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cars, containing wild beasts, but we soon learned that this was the 
method in New York of transporting convicts. There were two 
prisoners ; one of the chains was about the size of that used in 
ox-teams. ‘They were so heavy that the ancles of one prisoner 
were bound up with rags to prevent chafing. We never had an 
incident that sounded more dreadfully on our ear. Is there not 
some better way of carrying men to prison? Why should men, 
even though vile and wicked, be treated as wild beasts? Here 
were passengers from all parts of the country, and every now and 
then came the dreadful sound of chained men. What a sight! 
It was Sabbath morning, and here amidst its calmness and quiet- 
ness, were two men chained as one would chain the beasts of the 
forest. At nine o’clock we addressed the prisoners. There were 
seven hundred. The subject was, 7'he Influence of Crime upon 
the Domestic Circle. We never had a more attentive audience ; 
of course, no one could leave and go out if he felt dissatisfied ! 
We alluded to the two prisoners who came on the Railroad that 
morning ; to their first Sabbath in prison ; to the feelings of their 
friends at home. Having spoke about half an hour, we closed 


with a few verses of that beautiful poem written by a convict at 
Charlestown prison, but which has been ascribed wrongfully to 
a prisoner in the Ohio Penitentiary. The stanzas read were as 
follows : — 


I’ve wandered far from thee, mother,” 
Far from our happy home; 
I’ve left the land that gave me birth, 
In other lands to roam; 
And Time, since then, has rolled his years, 
And marked them on my brow — 
Yet still I’ve often thought of thee, — 
I’m thinking of thee now. 


I’m far away from thee, mother, 
No kindred near me now, 

To soothe me with a tender word, 
Or cool my burning brow ; 

The dearest ties affection wove, 
Are all now torn from me ; 

They left me when the trouble came, 
They did not love like thee. 
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I know thy tender heart, mother, 
Still beats as warm for me, 
As when I left thee, long ago, 
To cross the broad blue sea ; — 
And I love thee just the same, mother, 
And long to hear thee speak, 
And feel once more thy balmy breath 
Upon my care-worn cheek, 


But ah! there is a thought, mother, 
Pervades my beating breast, — 

That thy freed spirit may have flown 
To its eternal rest ; 

And, as I wipe the tear away, 
There whispers in mine ear 

A voice, that speaks of heaven and thee, 
And bids me seek thee there. 


At five o’clock the same day we addressed a large audience in 
the Universalist church. The subject was, Prof. Webster: — 
Crime and its Results. 

In the evening we went to hear ‘ the knockings’ as they are 
called, in an obscure house in Auburn. We distinctly heard the 
rappings for more than an hour. They seemed to be graduated 
on this principle: one rap for Yes; two for No; three for I 
don’t know. The audience were told that that evening was de- 
voted mainly to conversation with St. Paul. <A great many ques- 
tions were asked. Two we remember very distinctly. Is there 
a future judgment? No, was the reply. Will all men be saved ? 
Yes, was the response. But some one in another part of the room 
said, not as Universalists believe. This man, who was probably 
an opponent of that doctrine, was evidently in an unhappy frame 
from the state of the answer. There was one thing we were told 
was absolutely necessary in putting questions, which was, that 
they must be very concise and simple ; that the spirit could not 
understand any thing very complex. One man went into an ex- 
hortation. He was checked several times by those who had the 
care of the meeting, and told that he had better ask questions, 
rather than make exhortations. Finally, the spirit was asked 
about an adjournment, which was granted. Of course, we shall 
be asked for an opinion of this strange work. All we can say is, 
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that we heard the knockings very distinctly. They appeared to 
come from beneath the floor, and a woman was the medium through 
which the spirit made its communications. How the knockings 
were made, we confess, is beyond our power to explain. There 
was one thing, especially, that seemed to contradict all our ideas 
about the spiritual world, which was, that every question must be 
put in the most simple form. Our own view always has been that 
when the spirit enters upon its career, that the whole soul becomes 
enlarged, and its conceptions perfectly clear. Itseemed strange, 
therefore, that questions which mortals could easily understand 
could not be comprehended by a spirit. But we dismiss the 
whole subject, and wait for further light. 

We reached Buffalo on Monday to attend the Convention. A 
large number came from all parts of the country. Buffalo is a 
large city. It has a Museum, a variety of churches, a jail and 
work-house, and is the grand centre for business for the West. 
Here terminates the great.canal, on which an immense amount of 
business is transacted. 

On Friday, we went to Niagara Falls in company with several 
friends. ‘The day was very fine, and the scene, of course, majes- 
tic beyond description, but as our account will be sufficiently long 
for our present number, we prefer giving some sketches in our 
next number, especially as our time is somewhat limited at the 
present moment. 

On the same evening, we started for Detroit in the steamer 
May Flower, one of the finest boats we remember to have seen. 
At eleven o’clock, she was underweigh, and in about sixteen 
hours she landed us in Detroit, a distance of three hundred 
miles. Notice had been sent of our Lecture, but, unfortunately, 
did not reach the individual. Consequently, there was no other 
opportunity, except by posting bills in the streets. The next day 
being the Sabbath, we attended the Unitarian church, and heard 
a discourse from the Rev. Mr. Shippen. The Unitarian society 
is quite small, but its members are enterprising, and they will pro- 
bably succeed in erecting a church. We spoke twice to respec- 
table audiences, though necessary small, from the limited notice. 

Detroit is the first city in which you land in Michigan. It is a 
large place, and here commences the Michigan Central Railroad. 
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There is a fine depot here, and the road is doing an immense bus- 
iness, having invested nearly five or six millions in capital. We 
felt desirous of meeting the friends of Prison Reform in Michi- 
gan, for this is the only State of the whole thirty-one that has abol- 
ished the ceath penalty. It seems that, in revising the Consti- 
tution, the death penalty was omitted. This, of course, brought 
up the subject. The law was abolished, May 14, 1846. Vote in 
the Senate, fourteen for, and three against. In the House, 
twenty-one for, and fourteen against. The last movement made by 
the Legislature was unanimous that it was inexpedient to legislate 
on the subject. The law, therefore, will probably never be again 
restored in that State. Imprisonment for life is the substitute. 
Among those who have advocated the restoration of the Death Pen- 
alty, stands the Rev. George Duffield, a Presbyterian clergyman. 
Before us is a Sermon from his pen.“ In a communication 
in another part of our present number, headed MIcniGan 
PENITENTIARY, may be found some account of the prison. The 
report of the Chaplain has been sent to us, which contains many 
excellent sentiments, but owing to want of room we have omitted, 
but our readers may expect it hereafter. We take this opportu- 
nity to thank the Rev. Mr. Billings for this able document. Gladly 
would we have visited the Institution, but circumstances prevented. 
We were kindly invited to visit several towns. We hope to 
meet them at a period not far distant. In some respects, Mich- 
igan is farther advanced than any other State. She has made 
excellent provisions fur education.t| Also for the rights of fe- 

* The Divine Organic Law Ordained for the Human Race ; or Capital Punish- 
ment for Murder Authorized by God and Sustained by Reason. By George Duf- 
field. Gen. ix. 5,6:—‘Surely your blood of your lives will I require; at the 
hand of every beast will I require it, and at the hand of man; at the hand of ey- 
ery man’s brother will I require the life of man. Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 


by man shall his blood be shed; for in the image of God made he man.’ Pub- 
lished by request. Detroit: Garrett & Geiger. 1847. 

t The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall have the general supervision 
of the L’ublic Schools throughout the State. The proceeds from lands and other 
property given by the United States, or by individuals for Educational purposes, 
shall remain a perpetual fund, the interest and income of which shall be annually 
appropriated to the maintenance of Public Schools. All lands which shall escheat 
to ihe State in consequence of defective titles, &c., shall be appropriated to the sup- 
port of Primary Schools. A system of Primary Schools shall be established, and a 
free school shall be kept at least three months in each year, in every school district in 
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males.* This is an excellent provision. In closing our remarks on 
Michigan, we must be allowed to express our warmest gratitude to 
our devoted friend, Rev. J. Stebbins, for his indefatigable labors in 
behalf of Prison Reform, and especially in the abrogation of the 
Death Penalty. The prisoner has few more devoted friends than 
our friend Stebbins. He, at once, welcomed us to his home, and 
did all that he could to render our stay agreeable and pleasant. 
Our readers are very much indebted to his pen for many inter- 
esting facts in relation to Michigan. He is now to be our agent 
for that State, and our regular correspondent. 

On Monday, at eleven A. M., we left Detroit, and reached 
Buffalo at four o’clock the next morning in the May Flower, which 
is evidently the most superior boat on the Lake. And here we 
must express our gratitude for the many attentions we received 
from the clerk of the boat, H. S. Nichols. We have travelled 
extensively, but seldom have we found an officer more kind and 
obliging in his deportment. The boat will carry 400 cabin, and 
400 steerage passengers. Her length is 288 feet. She has the 
most splendid engine that we have ever seen, and so admirably 


the State. A Board of Regents, equal in number to the Circuit Judges, shall be 
elected at the same time and in the same manner as the said Judges, and shall 
hold office for six years. These regents shall form the body corporate known as 
‘the Regents of the University of Michigan’ — shall elect a President of the Uni- 
versity, and exercise a general jurisdiction over the University and the University 
fund. A State Board of education, consisting of three members, and of whom 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall be ex-officio a member and secretary, 
shall be elected by the people, and hold office for the term of six years. The 
Legislature shall provide for the establishment of an Agricultural School, to form 
a branch of the State University. The Legislature shall also provide for the es- 
tablishment of at least one library in each township; and all fines assessed and 
collected in the several counties and townships for any breach of the penal laws 
shall be exclusively applied to the support of such libraries. 

* If the owner of a homestead die, leaving a widow, but no children, the same 
shall be exempt, and the rents and profits thereof shall accrue to her benefit during 
the time of her widowhood, unless she be the owner of a homestead in her own 
right. 

The real and personal estate of every female, acquired before marriage, and all 
property to which she may afterwards become entitled, by gift, grant, inheritance, 
or devise, shall be and remain the estate aud property of such female, and shall 


not be liable for the debts of her husband, and may be devised or bequeathed by 
her as if she were married. 
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arranged that its movements may be seen by the passengers in 
the Saloon. 

From Buffalo, we hurried home. We arrived in Albany on 
Tuesday evening. Next morning we procured a carriage, and 
went to visit the Penitentiary under the care of Amos Pillsbury, 
one of the most successful prison keepers in this country. We 
regretted his absence, but we were politely shown over the prison. 
There are now 140 convicts in prison; 40 of whom are women. 
Boys are put in here as young as 14 years of age. One boy re- 
turns frequently after his discharge. He goes to the Court and 
asks to be returned, urging that he has no home, and that the 
prison is his best shelter. What an unhappy state of things! 
Here is a boy so lost in self-respect that he prefers a prison life. 
Who will take that boy and give him a trade anda home. It is 
a serious defect in the organization of society that such cases 
should occur. Here is a fine chance for philanthropy to rescue 
from prison this child of the street. We were glad to learn that 
discharged offenders were generally treated kindly by the com- 
munity. One man was run for Alderman after coming out. It 
was remarked by the keeper, that convicts put in for assault and 
battery were more respected when discharged than those put in 
for stealing! Who can account for this fact? This prison is 
admirably managed, and few men understand better the true 
secret of Prison Discipline than Amos Pillsbury. 

Leaving Albany on Wednesday, at half past three P. M., we 
reached home at midnight. We found all in good health, and 
that we had travelled about seventeen hundred miles in the whole. 
The journey was, at times, rather fatiguing, but such are the 
facilities now for travelling, that one can accomplish very much in 
a short time. ‘To the friends in Buffalo, especially, and all others, 
we tender our grateful acknowledgments for their many attentions. 





Purity, like the refreshing rose, sheds a fragrance, peculiarly 
its own, over our whole conversation ; and, like that lovely flower, 
leaves its reviving scent when we are gone. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


MICHIGAN PENITENTIARY. 


Dear Brotuer Spear:—I called at the prison gate of the 
Penitentiary of the State of Michigan; I entered into conversa- 
tion with the gate keeper, and the agent, who is the chief man of 
the prison. My object was to find out as much as possible about 
the prison; my interview was very satisfactory. I first inquired 
what proportion of the convicts were drunkards when they came 
there? To this they replied, ‘the great majority of them.’ Then, 
said I, ‘a much less prison would do, if it were not for drinking 
intoxicating liquors.’ To this they both assented. I next in- 
quired what was the number under sentence for murder? Five, 
was the reply. My next inquiry was to know how imprisonment 
for murder operated? Very well, was the prompt reply. They 
said the presumption is, that three out of five were not aware of 
the change in the law from hanging to imprisonment, and the 
fourth ‘don’t know it yet.’ The fifth is a cunning fellow, and 
needs watching. There has not been a conviction for murder for 
three years. Now, I do not wish to cast any reflection upon 
other states, but I think there are few states which have been thus 
favored. I know how it is with Pennsylvania; please let us know 
how it is in Massachusetts. C. E. Berry. 





Wuat Mapnousts were. — Dismal yards and barren courts 
stood encompassed by their high and gloomy walls — without a 
tree, without a shrub, without a blade of grass; without shade in 
the heat of summer or shelter from the rains of winter; with the 
hard stony soil worn into hollows from the restless feet that trod it ; 
and the only luxury there, a bench fastened to the wall with mass- 
ive iron rings above it, so that, even in the open air, force, instead 
of care, might rule the inmates. — Zhe Brothers Mayhew’s Magic 
of Kindness. 
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Beautiful Summer. 


ARTICLE X. 
BEAUTIFUL SUMMER. 
BY T. K. HERVEY. 


The earth is one great temple, made 
For worship, everywhere, 

And its flowers are the bells, in glen and glade, 
That ring the heart to prayer. 

A solemn preacher is the breeze, 
At noon or twilight dim — 

The ancient trees give homilies — 
The river hath a hymn. 

For the city bells take seven days 
To reach the townsman’s ear ; 

But he who kneels in nature’s ways 
Hath Sabbath all the year. 


Out, then, into her holy way! 
The lark is far on high ; 

Oh, let no other song than thine 
Be sooner in the sky! 

If beauty to the beautiful, 
Itself be gladness given, 

No happier thing should move than thou] 
Beneath the cope of heaven! 

With thee ’tis Spring as with the world — 
When hope makes sport of fears, 

And clouds that gather round the heart 
Fall off at once in tears ; 

And in thy spirit, one by one, 

The flowers are coming to the sun. 


Away unto the woodland paths! 
And yield that heart of thine 

To hear the low, sweet oracles 
At every living shrine. 

The very lowliest of them all 
Both acts an angel’s part, 

And bears a message down from God 
Unto the listening heart. 

And thou may’st hear— as Adam heard, 
In Eden’s flowery shades, 

When angels talked, at falling eve, 
Amidst its silent glades — 

The hollowing rush of spirit winge, 

And murmur of immortal strings. 









Horace Greeley — Webster’s Execution. 


ARTICLE XI. 


GREELEY — WEBSTER’S 






HORACE 





EXECUTION. 






We do not exactly agree with our valued correspondent in 
regard to commutations, but we freely give him a place in our 
columns. It should be remembered that the article from Horace 
Greeley was written on the day of execution, and our correspondent 
will excuse us, for not giving his article an earlier insertion. 


















In some remarks on the case of Prof. Webster, the able editor 
of the Tribune expresses the following sentiments which are worthy 
of consideration. 






We loathe the infliction of death by human law, but hold that, so 
long as the law of blood for blood shall be upheld, it ought to be 
faithfully adhered to. Sanguinary penalties are pernicious, but 
capricious, uncertain, intermittent penalties are worse. ‘To train a 
child with a horsewhip will often make him a hardened ruffian ; but 
to threaten chastisement continually, yet never chastise, is the way to 
imbue him with a contempt for your authority, and a recklessness of 
control perhaps even more pernicious. Let the law keep its word, 
but let it study humanity, not in remitting penalties but in modifying 
them. We shall rejoice over the day which sees the last gallows 
burned, but we would have the Law of the Gallows first repealed. 
Let there be no paltering with criminals, but a wise blending of firmness 
with charity and mercy. 

As to Prof. Webster, we believe that his conviction and punishment 
would exert a more salutary effect if he were immured in a solitary 
cell for life than it now will. Horror for his crime will now be un- 
wholesomely blended with sympathy for his ignominious fate and 
for his dre adfully afflicted family. Had he been simply and secruely 
imprisoned for life, the most compassionate must have said —‘* The 
man who could so treacherously take the life of his neighbor and 
benefactor cannot be left at large ; he is a dangerous wild beast ; and 
the example of such impunity to murder w ould encourage others to 
revel in crime.’ Had he been imprisoned for life, thousands who 
shudder at the thought of taking their children to his execution would 
have taken them to'see him in prison, and said, * My children! see 
what crime compels the gentle and the good to do with the criminal, 
in order that the innocent may dwell in relative security.” He would 
have been a salutary lesson and a warning for years. Now he will 
be cut off; the nine days’ horror will pass away ; and the Professor, 
his crime and his fate, will be soon covered by the waters of oblivion. 
A few years hence, save by the deeply interested few, the Boston 
tragedy will be as though it never had been. 

And here let us tender to the people of Boston and its vicinity a 
testimonial of our hearty admiration of their conduct throughout the 
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period intervening between Prof. Webster’s arrest and his conviction. 
They felt a very strong conviction of his guilt— of which they had 
abundant reason—and they were fully determined that his social 
and professional eminence should not shield him from punishment — 
that he should be treated exactly like any poor immigrant or de- 
spised outcast who should be exposed to similar suspicions. If inno- 
cent, no man wished him to suffer; but if guilty, they were firmly 
resolved that he should fare no better than the most abject and 
friendless creature on earth. They have been widely and harshly 
assailed for their course and the spirit evinced by it, but we honor 
them therefore, and believe their conduct has generally won the ap- 


probation it deserved. 

Mr. Greeley’s ideas in relation to commuting the punishment of 
death to imprisonment for life, are concurred in by a large number 
of the friends of the abolition of hanging. While the law of 
death is on the Statute Book let it be strictly observed and public 
sentiment will much sooner demand its repeal than if it is allowed 
to remain only to be disregarded and circumvented. Besides, the 
whole system of Pardons and Commutations is wrong and demor- 
alizing, both to the prisoner and society. Let us have mild laws, 
short sentences and good prison discipline, and no interference of 
Governors and Councils. We believe that Gov. Briggs, in the 
highest degree, acted wisely and judiciously in declining to inter- 
fere with the regular course of the law in the case of Prof. 
Webster. Such are the views of a large number of your readers 
who are striving with you to blot the odious law of death from our 
Statute Books. 

Williamsburgh, L. I. G. E. B. 





ARTICLE XII. 
NEW LAW FOR MURDER. 


We have heard much said about the duty of the husband to kill 
in defence of the wife, but very seldom have we heard any thing 
in favor of the same duty on the part of the wife to save the 
husband. We find the same doctrine now advocated on both sides, 


as may be seen from the following, copied from the National 
Police Gazette. — 


The Grand Jury of Baltimore have discharged Mrs. Scott, who 
was charged with killing her brother-in-law. It will be recollected 
that Van Danaker, the relative alluded to, was beating her husband 
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unmercifully, when Mrs. Scott rushed upon him with a knife, and 
stabbed him in the back. The deceased was a strong and powerful 
man and her husband a feeble one, a fact which brought the Jury to 
the conclusion that she had reason to apprehend that his life was in 
danger. Morally, the action of the Baltimore Grand Jury in this 
case was correct, but legally it was entirely out of rule. ‘Their whole 
province was to investigate and report the facts, and it was the 
province of a higher court to hear both sides, and to adjudge whether 
the homicide was justifiable or not. The Grand Jury of Baltimore 
have in this, not only assumed the attributes of judge, jury, and 
accuser, but have established the new precedent, that a wife may kill, 
in defence of her husband, with the same impunity that a man may 
slay another in defence of himself. We believe in the doctrine, but 
the Grand Jury was not the proper tribunal to establish it. It is their 
province to accuse, not to adjudge. 





ARTICLE XIII. 


CRIME IN NEW YORK. 


Tue Report of Mr. Matsell, the Chief of Police in New York, 
for the quarter ending June 380th, 1850, embodies a variety of 
important statistics, illustrative of the condition and progress of 
crime in that city. 


This report states that the number of arrests from April Ist to June 
30th, was 8,214; the number arrested for the five months previous to 
the Ist of April, was 10,352, showing an average increase during the 
last quarter, of 668 per month. ‘The number of complaints for sell- 
ing intoxicating liquors without license during the quarter, was 1546, 
an increase of 925 over the last report. ‘The number of persons 
licensed in this traffic, was 3,481; whole number engaged in the 
liquor traffic, so far as known, 5,027, an increase over former report, 
of 526. 

During the same period, 11,059 individuals were accommodated 
with lodgings by the police department ; 1747 lost children restored 
to their friends ; 51 persons found sick or injured in the streets, and 
assisted ; 42 rescued from drowning; and $12,213 41 taken from 
drunken persons and restored to them again. 

The report calls the attention of the Mayor to a great and growing 
evil, for which there is at present no remedy. It alludes to the river 
thieves, estimated at 300 in number, who infest the ships and harbor, 
and who, by means of boats with which they are provided, are en- 
abled to escape detection. ‘These marauders are engaged daily and 
nightly in plundering vessels of various descriptions of property, 
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which in the aggregate is a serious loss to their owners. The police 
of New York, the report says, have no jurisdiction over the harbor 
and rivers, and hence the facility with which these thieves carry on 
their depredations successfully. ‘They prowl around the wharves and 
vessels in the streams, and prosecute their nefarious operations with a 
boldness and cunning almost incredible. It is estimated that from 100 
to 400 millions of dollars worth of property along the docks and in 
the stream are continually exposed to the cupidity of these lawless 
robbers. ‘They manage it so adroitly that those having charge of the 
vessels cannot detect them. They muffle their oars and approach 
the scene of plunder noiselessly, and in this manner carry off cordage, 
and other articles not too heavy for removal, without molestation. 
Cases are stated in which private watchmen have been employed 
to watch casks of liquor, molasses, oil, &c., on the docks, and the 
thieves would go underncath with their boats, and by boring through 
the bridge into the casks, empty them of their contents without being 
discovered. These depredators have confederates on shore who 
assist them in various ways ; for example: the party on the dock roll 
lumber, and other articles that will float, into the water, and those in 
the boats secure the booty and divide the spoils. At other times the 
vagabonds on shore get up a sham fight on the docks, and thus secure 
the presence and attention of the men on board of vessels discharging 
or loading cargo. ‘Their confederates in the boats now improve the 
opportunity thus afforded, and are sometimes enabled to load their 


boats and get out of sight with their plunder before those belonging 
to the plundered vessel are aware of the transaction. 

The report urges an efficient remedy, on the part of the city gov- 
ernment, for these piratical proceedings. The interests of commerce 
and the welfare of the city alike demand it. 





ARTICLE XIV. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


The train of circumstantial evidence against Dr. Webster 
presented such an undeniable array as to produce his conviction. 
A correspondent of the Pittsburgh Dispatch gives the following 


account of an occurrence some years since, the circumstances of 
which made out as strong a case : 


Dear Sir : — In conversation with you on the enormity of professor 
Webster’s conviction on such testimony as was adduced on the trial, 
the case that occurred in Washington county, Penn., was mentioned ; 
and you expressed a desire that I should state the facts, as | had heard 
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them from a gentleman living in that county. The facts are briefly 
as follows: A gentleman living in Washington county owned a farm 
in Ohio, which he sold, and sent his son to get the first payment. 
About the time the young man received the money, he got his hand 
badly cut, and employed a physician to dress it. When he was ready 
to return home, he meta man named Long, who proposed, as they 
were both going the same way, that they should travel together. They 
left Ohio in company, and arrived at Wheeling a few days after. 
Tbey stopped at the same hotel, and after dinner were seen going up 
street together. Long returned to the hotel soon after, and remained 
there waiting for his companion until the next morning, when, finding 
that he did not return, he started alone to Washington. Some suspicion 
was excited against him in Wheeling, from the fact that he was seen 
going up the street in company with one that was missing, and as soon 
as it was ascertained that the absent man had a large sum of money 
on his person, the opinion seemed to settle down that he had been 
foully dealt with. An express, with these suspicions, was sent to 
Washington to the father of the young man, who had Long imme- 
diately arrested. 

Shortly after,a body was found floating down the Ohio river, which 
was taken out at Grave Creek, some fifteen miles below Wheeling, 
and interred. Assoon as the news of the discovery of a body was 
known in Washington, the father and his daughter started for Grave 
Creek, had the body disinterred, and at once recognized the corpse 
as that of the absent son and brother. The father discovered the 
mark of a wound on the leg, which his son had received many years 
before, as well as other marks, which left no doubt in his mind but 
that the corpse before him was that of his absent son ; and the daughter 
swore absolutely that a vest that was found on the body, was one she 
had made with her own hands. But to crown the whole, and set all 
doubts at rest, the physician who had dressed his hand swore that 
there could be no doubt as to his identity, as the wound on the hand 
was precisely the same as the one he had dressed! Well, sir, about 
the time that an enlightened court and an impartial jury were about 
ready to hang Long—and there seemed but one voice in the com- 
munity, and that for conviction and hanging— THE MISSING MAN 
RETURNED! ‘The account he gave of himself was, that on the after- 
noon above referred to, he had met a couple of young men, 
(companions,) and, after a few drinks together, they prevailed on him 
to accompany them to New Orleans; he had just got back, when he 
heard of the arrest of his travelling companion, and hurried home 
to explain the matter. 

The circumstances here are,in my opinion, stronger than those 
which were brought to bear against Professor Webster ; and yet, when 
properly explained, amounted to nothing. 

Yours truly, &c. 
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NOTICES OF REPORTS. 


I, LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 


No. I. Physician’s Report to the Board of Munagers of the Pennsylvania 
' Hospital for the Insane, for 1849. 8vo. pp. 32. 


This is Dr, Kirkbride’s Ninth Report. It gives a very clear idea of the 
institution. 


Patients undercharge, - - - © - = = 222i 
Average number during the year, - - ~~ - . - 210 
Of that number there were of females, - - - - 99 
Accommodations of the institution, - - - - - 220 


No. If. Seventeenth Annual Report of the T'rustees of the State Lunatic 
Hospital, Worcester, M1ss., December, 1849. 8vo., pp. 80. 


This is one of the finest institutions in this country. It is open to all 


persons furiously mad, and dangerous to be at large. The institution can 
accommodate 375. 


Admitted during the year, - - - - - = = 273 
Discharged, - - - - - - - - - 133 
Number of deaths, - - - - 37 


Whole number from January, 1833, to November, 18419, - 3,357 


No. Iff. .4nnual Report of Bloomingdale Insane Asylum to the New York 
Legislature. 


Nu ober of patients during 1849, - - - - - 214 
Cured, - - - - - - - - © - 44 
Died, baad - - - - - 7 - 7 = - 91 
Remaining, - . . «6 ste” - 103 


Il. PENITENTIARIES. 
No. I. Twenty-first Report of the Inspectors of the Eastern State Peniten- 
tiary of Pennsylvania. 


This prison is conducted on the separate system, and it is one of the largest 
in the country. We have visited it, but we have no room to speak of its 
peculiarities. 


Whole number of prisoners during the year, - - = 420 
Whites, - - - - - - - - - - 312 
Colored, | - - - - - - - - : - 108 
Discharged, - - - - - - . - - 121 
Pardoned, - - - - - . . . - 34 
Mortality of the whites, - - - = .. «is 16. 
Mortality of the colored, - - -— = i a 


No. II. Annual Reports made to the General Assembly of Rhode Island. 8vo., 
pp. 24. 


An additional keeper has been employed, and one prisoner has attempted 
murder. 


Number of persons committed to county jail, - - - 514 
of whom one-fifth were under twenty years of age. 
No. III. Report of the Officers of the Mississippi Penitentiary. 


The Warden recommends the manufacturing business, because it does not 
interfere with mechanical labor. ‘The convicts have been employed in the 
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erection of a State Lunatic Asylum. While thus employed five escaped, 
but were retaken. 


Deaths during the year, - : . - - - - 2 
Pardoned, - - + +2 «+ © a 13 
Number in prison, - - - - - : - - 89 


Ill. HOUSES OF REFUGE, 


No. I. T'wenty-second Report of House of Refuge of Philadelphia, pp. 48. 
Address delivered at the colored department of the Philadelphia House of 
Refuge, December 31, 1849. By Hon. William D. Kelley. 


In our April number we noticed the able Report of our friend Kelley. 
We rejoiced at the completion of this institution. 


Average number of inmates in both White and Colored insti- 


tutions, was - - - - - - - - 216 
Of that number there were boys, - - - - ~ 196 
Girls, - - - - : - - - - - 50 

Revenue from boys’ labor, - - - - §$ 6,356 54 

Expenses of white department, - - - 7,898 00 

Expense per head, - - - - - - 36 56 

Cost of building colored department, - - 68,000 00 

Amount obtained from private sources. - - 16,500 00 


No. Il. Western House of Refuge for Juvenile Delinquents, New York. 

This institution is situated at Rochester, upon a farm of 45 acres. Samuel 
S. Wood is superintendent ; 31 counties are allowed to send their delinquents: 
the remaining 28 send to New York, 


No. II. Massachusetts State Reform School, Westborough. 


We have not only given the details of this institution, but, also an elegant 
engraving in our September number, vol. If. The institution had its origin 
in private beneficence. Theodore Lyman’s donations amounted to $72,500, 


Received into the school, - - : - - - - 344 
Average age of the boys, - - : - - - 23 
Discharged during the year, - - . - - - 26 
Rejected as improper subjects, - - - - : - 9 
Appropriation required for the year, - - $22,000 00 
Yearly expense of each inmate, - . - - 34 00 





STATISTICS. 


Commutations. Persons now confined in Massachusetts State Prison 
whose sentences have been commuted from that of a public execution to 
imprisonment for life. 





Names. Crime. 
Isaac Leavitt, - . - . - - Murder. 
Britain, - m m . r ‘ ‘6 
Peter York, - - : : ° ° wo, 2% 
Aug. J. Dutee,_ - - - - : “ 
N. W. Streeter, - - - - - . as 
John Roach, - - - - ° « _ Rape. 
Leander Thompson, - - - - * Arson. 
Geo. Hunnewell, - ~ 6 
Number condemned to death from 1839 to 1850, - - 24 
Number executed, - - - - - - - 8 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


The Complete Works of Shakespeare, Revised from the Original Editions, with 
Historical Introductions, and Notes Explanatory and Critical. A Life of the 
Poet, and an Introductory Essay on his Phraseology and Metre. By James 
Orcuarp Hauuwett, Esq. ‘This work is now issuing in parts, by Tallis, 
Willoughby & Co., New York, and is probably the most splendid edition of 
the Great Bard, ever published. The Designs are prepared by Henry 
Warren, and each part contains two Illustrations on Steel. One of the 
excellencies of this edition is the Explanatory Notes at the end, which, at 
once opens tothe reader the mean‘ng of many of those obscure terins, 
which has been caused by the progress of language during the last two 
centuries, The typography is superior, and the whole, when completed, will 
be an ornament to any library. We are glad the enterprising publishers 
have turned their attention to an edition of the Great Master Poet. ‘The 
work must throw every other edition into the shade. It is now publishing in 
London. We ask the public to look even at a single number, and we feel 
certain this edition will be preferred above all others. 


The North British Review. No. XXVI., August, 1850. Lronarp Scorr 
& Co., New York. This firm are the publishers of the London, Edin- 
burgh, North British, The Westminster Reviews, and the Blackwood Maga- 
zine. ‘They are in regular receipt of these Reviews from England, and they 
are promptly issued. We have again and again called public attention to 
these periodicals. The whole may be had for the low price of $10, Each 
has its appropriate sphere; so that the reader obtains a complete view of 
the periodical literature of the day. The present number of the North 
British is filled with valuable articles. The contents are —I. The Scottish 
Universities. II. Pendennis— The Literary Profession. III. The English 
Language. IV. Messrs. Stephenson and Fairbairn’s Tubular Bridges. VV. 
The Liberties of the Gallican Church. VI. Wordsworth. VII. The Meth- 
od of the Divine Government. VIII. In Memoriam. JX. Trial of Professor 
Webster, X. Christianity in India. The article on the Literary Profes- 
sion we would warmly commend to the notice of its members. It’takes up 
ina logical and concise manner, the habits of literary men and suggests 
some very valuable hints both as to health and pecuniary responsibilities. 
The article on Prof. Webster, of course, must be read with great interest at 
this time. The writer goes inte several details. He considers, 1. The evi- 
dence of the remains being those of Dr. Parkman. 2. The evidence of Dr. 
Webster’s guilt. ‘The writer goes into a searching analysis of the nature of 
crime, and shows how perfectly inadequate all human laws are to reach 
the real motive of human actions, In view of this,he exclaims, with great 
force and truth, ‘How many murders may be recorded in Heaven for one 
that is witnessed on Earth!’ 

The Spirit Messenger. Springfield, Mass. Munn & AmsBier. This is 
a weekly publication, designing to give us clearer views of the Spiritual 
World. Price $2a year. It isa neatly printed sheet, and contains many 
valuable articles. It supplies the place of the Univercelum, formerly pub- 
lished in New York. 


The Spiritual Philosopher. La Roy SunpErianp. Boston. Price $1 
a year. This paper is published semi-monthly, and like the Spirit Messenger, 
it occupies a similar field. A new sort of literature seems about to dawn 
upon the world. .Mr Sunderland gives to us his Revelations received from a 
higher sphere. We bespeak a favorable word for him and all others of his 
class. 


~ 
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Jenny Linp Concerts.— Through the kindness of Mr. Barnum, we 
have been favored with the privilege of hearing Jenny Lind. His liberality 
to the press has been commendable. He well knows its power. We must 
say that Boston has never had such music before, and such admirable 
arrangements for hearing. All has been perfect order, as though you were 
entering some quiet village church. True, the Police has been on the out- 
side, but all within has been quietness and comfort. Mr. Barnum well under- 
stands how to meet every want; not only how to bring over one of the 
sweetest songsters that the New World has ever heard, but how to arrange 
in the most admirable manner for her comfort, and for the comfort of all who 
have been so highly favored as to come within the sound of her music. Of 
her powers we hardly dare to speak, for no language can well convey an 
idea of her music. We have heard her in nearly all her various pieces. At 


two concerts, she sung a portion of sacred music ; one of her sweetest things 
was the piece bearing the words: 


‘I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day upon 
the earth; and though worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh I shall see God. 
For now is Christ risen from the dead; the first fruits of them that slept.’ 


But to all her musical taste and genius, she adds a sweetness of soul that 
perfectly commends her to all who become acquainted with her history. 
Her extraordinary and splendid charities entitle her to the admiration and 
love of the world, 

We have not only heard her music, but through the politeness of Mr. 
Barnum, we have been favored with an interview. We had a pleasing fact 
to communicate. A work ‘Qn Punishments and Prisons, written by the 
King of Sweden, her native country, had been forwarded to us from London. 
This we had in our hand when the interview took place. Oscar, the king, 
had expressed some fine thoughts on the Proper Treatment of Criminals, 
especially those liberated from prison. Miss Lind was delighted with the 
course of the king, and expressed her strongest approbation of the whole 
movement. We were delighted with her for her amiable and sweet spirit. 
Mr. Barnum mentioned, that, for two years we had celebrated in Boston, the 
birth-day of John Howard. This gave her much pleasure. She rejoiced 
that such men were beginning to be appreciated. 

In short, of Jenny Lind, her music, and her noble charities, we could write 
pages, but we must be content to give merely now a passing notice. We 
believe great good will grow out of her visit. We trust there will be a more 
refined musical taste, and to throw out a local thought, we hope Boston will 
ere long have a splendid musical hall. Let it bear the name of the divine 
songstress, and though our city may never again be blessed with hearing the 
highly accomplished and amiable Swede, yet let there be a hall where 
the thousands can assemble whenever any highly-gifted songstress shall 
come to our shores. We need, and so does every city in the Union, better 
accommodations. If we procure them we shall encourage, not only our own 
native talent, but talent from the best cities of the Old World. 

For one, we must feel truly grateful to Mr. Barnum for the enterprising 
spirit he has manifested in bringing from her native shore the sweet song- 
stress. America is indebted to Mr. Barnum. Thousands, yea, millions 
whose hearts have never thrilled before with music have felt now its sweet 
and kindly*influences. Success then to our friend Barnum in his Jaudable 
movement, and may both he and the Nightingale find the arrangement now 
so happy and prosperous, a source of mutual benefit and pleasure. 


Jenny Linp’s Cuarnity Concert.—One hundred dollars have been 


sent to us from the proceeds. We feel grateful to her and the committee 
for the present. 
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Execution at New Haven.— We forbear to give the sickening details 
of the various executions; but we fee] that our Magazine should keep a 
record of such scenes. 

Henry L. Foote and James M’Caffrey, were executed at New Haven, 
Conn., October 2, at 11 o’clock. The military were called out. ‘Two or 
three hundred were admitted as invited guests; the tickets bearing the 
Arms of the State, and the words, Admit the Bearer. The gallows was 
erected so that the Sheriff had but to tread on the last step. Rev. Mr. 
Strong, Rev. Mr. Beardsley and Rev, Mr. O’Reilly, (Catholic,) were present. 
Foote said he had intended to make some remarks, but they could be found 
in the second edition of his book! A large number were present. The 
bodies hung forty-eight minutes. Doctors Jewett, Taylor, and Hubbard 
then pronounced the criminals dead! 

The execution was for the murder of poor Emily Cooper, the mother of 
Foote, and Mr. and Mrs, Smith. 

Such was the fate of the two men, Now the question comes, is society in 
any better condition than before? At this very moment the papers contain 
an account of two other cases of killing. And not only so, but in this same 
State there are now three criminals awaiting the sentence of the law in June 
next. Nevertheless, we believe this barbarous law will be abolished in Con- 
necticut sooner than in Massachusetts, Governor Seymour has recommended 
it in his last message, and at the next session in Hartford, in May, the subject 
will undoubtedly receive the attention which it deserves, 


Anotnuer Execution tn Massacnusetts.—A man is now condemned to 
death for Rape. He was tried in Lenox. The day is not yet fixed. A 
correspondent, Charles Sedgwick, gives us the impression that the execution 
will take place, We have not been able to learn the particulars, but ho 
to give them in our next number. Let petitions be sent in immediately, for 
commutation. His name is Bullman. 


Asouition or Firoceine In THE Navy.—A large and _ enthusiastic 
meeting was held in New York, September 30th, to celebrate the Abolition 
of Flogging in the Navy. The meeting was addressed by Horace Greeley, 
Joshua Leavitt, and others. Several spirited resolutions were passed highly 
complimentary of the labors of Watson G. Haynes, who has probably done 
more than any other man to remove this barbarous custom from our Navy. 
It is a singular fact that there has been more flogging in the American Navy 
of 7,500 men than in the British Navy of 45,000! We are glad to find one 
resolution recommending some pecuniary assistance to Mr. Haynes. The 
Tribune recommends that $1000 be raised. The meeting recommends some 
appointment in the government. The next thing is the abolition of the grog. 


-_e-__ 


Tue Present Votume. — We must say that such has been the increase 
of our list, that those who want to begin with the present volume, and to 
pane the valuable likeness of Freeman Hunt, which adorns out first num- 

er, must send in early, 


Essays on Capitat Punisament.—Such has been the demand for our 
work, that the entire twelfth edition is now exhausted. 


_—_-_ 


Tue BripGewaTers. — We regret that the arrangement made with our 
friend there for the delivery of the Magazine to our subscribers, through 
him, has failed, owing to his poor state of health. Of course the work wil! 
hereafter be sent again through the mail, 











er 


